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THE SHIP'S DOG 

By Arthur Briscoe 
with illustrations by the author 




COMEONE stole something from the 
•"^ yacht. It was not so much the value 
of the missing article that upset us, as 
the unpleasant discovery that we could 
not leave the boat without the fear of 
thieves breaking in. 

"Why not a dog? A real savage 
one?" suggested my partner. 

He was in favour of an old and savage 
dog, but it seemed to me that such an 
animal might bite us just as readily as 
anyone else. After a heated discussion, 
which I cannot repeat, on account of my 
friend's unfortunate choice of words, I 
persuaded him that a young dog was 
what we wanted — one we could train to 
bite the right people. 

At our next port we approached a local 
ship chandler on the subject of a suit- 
able hound. He hadn't one, but he 
introduced us to a fisherman who knew 
a man who had just the "dorg" we re- 
quired. On our way through the village 
we talked dog, and my friend worked off 
his famous dog-story on our guide. This 
story always makes me nervous. It is 



impossible for any sane person to be- 
lieve it, while openly to doubt its truth 
is foolhardy when he tells it. Our guide, 
who had the tact of a trained diplomat, 
simply laughed. It was a laugh that 
might mean anything. For a moment 
the light of battle flashed in the narra- 
tor's eye, but our arrival at our destina- 
tion diverted his attention, and probably 
saved the fisherman's life. 

An aged salt answered our knocks. 
It was some minutes before the com- 
bined efforts of the three of us could 
make him understand the reason of 
our call. "Deaf as a beetle," our guide 
described him. I have not a large ac- 
quaintance among beetles, but if it is 
true that they are as deaf as our dog 
fancier, I cannot say I regret it. How- 
ever, he gradually grasped the fact that 
it was dogs, and not his old age pension 
papers, that we wanted to see. 

He led the way to a broken-down 
chicken run, and turned out a tribe of 
half-grown fox terrier pups. From these 
we selected a sturdy young dog, with a 
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dark patch of colour on one side of his 
head, which gave him the appearance of 
having a black eye. 

Having paid what I am sure was an 
outside price for an animal of doubtful 
lineage, and having borrowed a piece of 
string, we started for the quay again, 
towing our purchase, which we encour- 
aged by making strangely suggestive and 
unpleasant noises with the mouth. All 
went well until we reached the quay. 
Here he refused to be towed any further. 



idea of escape, but owing more to his 
inquisitive nature and a lack of sea legs. 
Once aboard he sniffed suspiciously 
round the deck, and found nothing to 
interest him until he struck the meat 
safe, a contraption made chiefly of per- 
forated zinc, and containing half a tinned 
tongue and a doubtful lump of cheese. 
As he passed to leeward of this his atten- 
tion was immediately arrested, and, with 
his nose glued to the perforated zinc, he 
inhaled in short jerks the blended odour 




'anyway it was an old shoe 



We tried kindness first, and ran through 
our limited repertoire of endearing noises. 
Having failed to do more than frighten 
"the animal, we lost our tempers and 
resorted to brute force, succeeding only 
in breaking the string. Like a flash, 
our purchase was on its way home. 
Several philanthropists accomplished ac- 
robatic wonders in a vain attempt to 
head the quarry, but with an agility 
born of terror the pup dodged between 
their legs, and was round the first 
corner a good three lengths ahead of us. 

I sat down on a bollard and talked to 
a local authority on oyster culture, a 
subject on which I am supremely igno- 
rant. In about an hour my friend and 
sailing partner returned, hot and dusty, 
with the dog triumphantly tucked under 
his arm. Twice on the way to the yacht 
he fell overboard; not, I think, with any 



of cheese and tongue until his small lungs 
were distended to their full capacity. 
From these outward and visible signs 
we drew the conclusion that he had a 
keen scent. 

His quarters were forward, where we 
had fixed him up a bed, to which we drove 
him when his presence aft was not re- 
quired. Here he sat and filled up his 
time, when not sleeping, by chewing up 
his bedding or diligently scratching the 
most Un-get-at-able part of his back. 
When we turned in he was sleeping as 
peacefully as a child. 

I cannot say what time it was when I 
awoke to the consciousness that some- 
one was near me. I felt his breath on 
my face in short gasps, a cold, clammy 
something touched my ear, and a wet 
substance was drawn across my cheek. 
In a frenzy I struck out; a piercing yell 
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rang through the cabin, and the dog's 
hurried retreat to his quarters was 
drowned by the noise my friend's head 
made as it hit the deck above his bunk. 

In the morning I awoke to find our 
acquisition skirmishing with our shoes. 
Nothing is more amusing than to watch 
a young thing playing. He would worry 
the shoe, then throw it from him, and 
watch it as if it was alive, only to pounce 
on it again and finish it by shaking it 
savagely. I was glad it was not my 



told me that yourself." I felt sorry for 
that white and tan ball forward with the 
anxious eye. 

I dressed leisurely. After securing a 
fashionable pair of green socks with 
suspenders it dawned on me that my 
tanned yachting shoes were not where 
I left them. I searched furtively about 
the cabin, and then moved forward. 
The white ball shifted uneasily, a tail 
produced itself and tapped anxiously 
on the locker front. Round the im- 
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shoe, but anyway it was an old shoe, 
and it ought not to have been left lying 
about the cabin. 

After a dip and a rub down on deck 
I came below to dress. My partner 
was sitting on his bunk in his pyjamas, 
and his shoe was in his right hand. He 
looked serious. Forward the dog lay in 
his bunk, rolled up into the smallest 
possible bundle, out of which an anxious 
eye watched the owner of the shoe. 

"We shall have to take that dog in 
hand at once," he announced. "I woke 
up to find him playing the fool with my 
shoe." 

"It's your own fault for leaving them 
about," I said. "Besides, if you go 
hiding him you'll spoil his spirit. You 



provised kennel were fragments of red 
rubber, and in the bed, among the 
chewed bedding, the pulpy remains of 
my new shoes. I will draw a veil over 
the closing scene of the tragedy. Suffice 
it to say that when we sat down to break- 
fast it was a chastened dog that watched 
us from forward, and when pity prompted 
us to speak kindly to him, he approached 
as a criminal might his executioners, 
making a detour to avoid a mangled mass 
of leather that lay in his direct route. 

From this inauspicious beginning the 
education of our watch-dog progressed 
rapidly. 

The boot incident was only one among 
many of his mistakes. He saw us in- 
numerable times wrestling with the ropes 
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aboard, and looking upon it as a fight of 
sorts, would join cheerfully in the fray, 
seizing the end of the rope, and pulling 
and worrying at it like a mad thing. 
This amused us, and we foolishly en- 
couraged him, until one day, when we 
were turning to windward and were 
both too busy looking for buoys and 
beacons to pay him any attention, he 
got on the counter and chewed the main 
sheet in two. After this his interest in 
ropes took another and less pleasant turn. 

It took us four weeks of hard work 
to make him understand the difference 
between his food and ours. In fact, 
he never quite got the hang of it. Any- 
thing on the floor he looked upon as his 
perquisite. Now when we cook (our 
cooking is chiefly frying) the plate which 
is to receive the finished article is usually 
placed on the floor near the stove. As 
the masterpieces of culinary skill were 
removed from the pan to this plate, the 
pup's eyes and head followed them as 
a compass needle follows a magnet, 
while his tail proclaimed his approval 
by gusts of appreciative wagging. Occa- 
sionally the temptation was too strong 
for him; he would smell the dainties we 
were preparing and, I really believe in 
spite of himself, his tongue would touch 
them. 

However, he grew up into a dog of 
good proportions, with a distinct look 
of "Bull" about his head and shoulders, 
and a love of fighting which delighted us. 
The boot incident left an indelible mark 
on his mind, and although he never ate 
ours again, he had a passion for collecting 
old boots. I do not think he ever went 
ashore without finding an old boot to 
carry about. He would leave them at 
the landing place, and if we made a 
lengthy stay anywhere our place of land- 
ing could always be identified by a collec- 
tion of discarded footgear. 



This craze for old boots, coupled with 
a superabundance of animal spirits, was 
the means of frightening the population 
of a small town m Dorset. We left 
Poole bound for Wareham. We started 
Iightheartedly, and intended to get there 
for lunch, but the intricate channel and 
a system of beaconing which we never 
fathomed so baffled us that it was the 
evening of the second day before we tied 
up to a small stage just below Wareham 
Bridge. The dog had been cooped up 
aboard therefore for two days, and al- 
though he had done his best in the numer- 
ous bouts of kedging off on the way up, 
he had failed to get rid of his superfluous 
energy. When he did get ashore he was 
quite beside himself, and the discovery 
of a large boot under the bridge arch was 
the finishing touch. This he seized by 
the part the tongue is fastened to, with 
his nose in the toe of the boot and the 
back part covering his head and eyes. 
He could not see ahead at all, and not 
much sideways, but he had no time to 
worry about trifles like this. Wareham 
Street lay in front of him, and down it he 
started at top speed. The first obstacle 
he struck was an old gentleman going 
in the same direction. He felled him 
by simply sweeping his buttoned boots 
from under him. This threw him off 
his course a little, but his speed was 
undiminished. He cannoned off a lamp- 
post, floored an errand boy, and brought 
up with a terrific jerk by running head 
on to a house. He dropped the boot in 
astonishment, and surveyed the street. 
The inhabitants of Wareham, with the 
honourable exception of the old gentle- 
man, were taking cover. At the bottom 
of the street he recognized us, and, seiz- 
ing his boot, he charged back again, fol- 
lowed by the shrieks of the flying popu- 
lace, and a couple of Dandy Dinmonts. 
The old gentleman took up the regula- 
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tion position of infantry preparing to 
meet cavalry, his umbrella taking the 
place of a rifle, but the miscreant was 
past him and round the corner like a 
streak, leaving behind him the gasping 
Warehamites and the tradition of a mad 
dog, which, by the morning, was reported 
to have bitten several people, not to 
mention the two Dandies. 

As a watch-dog I am afraid he failed, 
for the simple reason that he never 



hard to beat. He was invariably cheer- 
ful and full of fun, if we wished to play. 
If things were unpleasant and we were 
anxious, to the best of his ability he 
shared our troubles. On many a dirty 
night, when we were searching through 
the darkness and drifting spray for buoys 
or beacons, he would scorn the comfort 
of the cabin and manfully stand with his 
fore feet on the weather rail peering into 
the blackness with pricked ears. If an 




"leaving behind him the tradition of a mad dog 



stayed aboard alone. If we left him he 
always swam ashore and cruised round 
the neighbourhood hunting for us, and 
fighting likely-looking dogs. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he only bit one person, and 
that a missionary, a mild individual with 
glasses, who was crossing our deck to 
save the crew of a vessel next to us. 
He bit him quite unexpectedly, and the 
good man threw an armful of tracts 
to the four winds as he cleared the dis- 
tance between our boat and that on 
which his victims were. 

To say that we were fond of the dog 
is to understate our feelings. We thought 
more of him than many parents do of 
their children, while his devotion to us 
was pathetic. As a shipmate he was 



anxious face came within range he would 
turn with a wag of his tail to lick it, as 
if he would say, "It's all right, mate," 
and then, stiffening out, he would re- 
sume his watching. And indeed in this 
way he often helped us, either by sight 
or hearing. He was conscious of buoys 
that we should have missed but for him. 
When he spotted one he would bristle 
up and follow it with his head as it passed 
astern. 

For many years he sailed with us, and 
we asked no better mate. His end was 
tragic, and came near being a serious 
matter. We were lying in a river in 
Cornwall. I was aboard loafing while 
my partner went ashore after milk, tak- 
ing the dog with him. They had been 
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gone a long while, when he returned 
hurriedly to the beach, and, jumping into 
the dinghy, rowed furiously off. 

"Come ashore at once," he gasped. 

"A keeper has shot the dog, and I 

believe I've killed him." 

I tumbled into the boat, and we hur- 
ried ashore. In a small clearing in the 
wood we found them. "Poor little 
devil," he kept muttering, as he moist- 
ened his mouth and tried to wash the 
blood from his wounds. 

The man was in a ghastly condition. 
At first I thought my friend had finished 
him. His face was unrecognisable; one 
arm was broken just above the wrist, 
and his gun, which lay some way off, 
was in two pieces. 

"I believe he's dead!" I ejaculated in 
horror. 



"And a damned good job, too; the 
dirty hound," was all the answer I got. 

However, in half an hour I had him 
recovered sufficiently to get him home. 
I had a painful interview with his wife, 
and a stormy one with his master, who 
brought the doctor. 

When I got back to the wood it was 
deserted. The broken gun still lay there. 
On the beach I found my partner. "He's 
all right," I said. "Just knocked about 
and a broken arm." 

He looked at me. "Do you know," 
he said, "I'm sorry I didn't kill him." 
Then, after a pause, "The poor little 
fellow tried to get up just before he died; 
tried to wag his tail, so that I thought 
he was better. Then he just rolled over 
and died." — The Badminton Magazine, 
London. 




